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HUMAN NATURE AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. I 


OMETHING more than a decade ago the waters of economic 
theory were agitated by the rising of new springs. The human 
heart had suddenly, it seemed, been rediscovered. The disturbance 
was the greater for having arisen at a time when another movement 
was fast ripening. The decline of authority from the classic period 
had made way for fresh research. In a thousand places the authority 
of law had weakened and hardheaded exploration with new attitudes 
and new tools was well begun. The attitude was a healthy wonder 
concerning the meaning and relation of facts; the new tools were 
statistical. To the new view whole fields of economic affairs seemed 
to be still unbroken in spite of some hundred and fifty years of pro- 
fessionalism; and the new generation had set to work to measure 
exactly such phenomena as channels of trade, movements of price, 
accretions of income, cycles, production. It can not be said with any 
precision what caused this movement; it is obvious, however, that 
there was then the concatenation of several possibly effective forces. 
The old laws had grown more obviously inadequate to explain much 
which was puzzling; the new tools were preparing in allied fields— 
notably science properly so-called—and were having results; there 
was a new philosophic doctrine at large. 

One likely source of courage to question and to reéxplore may 
have been the maturing instrumentalism which, under one or another 
name, was rapidly infusing American thought. It is easy to see how 
this may have been so. For a part of instrumentalism is experiment 
and trust in its results; another part is the feeling that things are 
as they never were before; and still another that nothing in itself is 
either acceptable or final, but that the judgment of what is good is 
a tentative to be redefined as a multitude of flowing impulses con- 
verge to change it or to alter the acceptability of its results. This is 
a doctrine which is subtly subversive of any doctrine at all, even of 
itself as doctrine ; for pondering upon it breaks it down into method. 
It is not a faith to hold to, but merely a procedure; and its chief 
teaching is that there is no stopping place but fact and that few facts 
survive for long. The immense reénforcement to this attitude which 
has acerued from physical science in later years need hardly be 
pointed to; the only laws which had been held as incorruptible, and 
which had supplied the faith for lesser ones, were smashed beyond 
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repair. With gravity and atomic structure abandoned as ultimates, 
the ‘‘laws’’ of economics, much less firmly grounded in demonstra- 
tion, became suspect too. 

The old economics could not continue to obtain approval in an 
intellectual environment which supplied access, in one way or an- 
other, to the instrumental attitude; and it was to the collecting and 
measuring of information that economists turned. This may seem 
strange. Why, for instance, should they not have turned to the so- 
lution of problems? For surely there are enough and of a sort to 
which answers are urgently wanted. This is a question to which, 
again, there is no certain or easy answer. It may be suggested that 
learning all about something is a possible task to which one may turn 
even in the midst of confusion. If it be pointed out that it is a 
task which is essentially historical and that economics, for a decade 
now, has been busily building up a literature which deserves no more 
than to be set down as highly specialized historical research, there is 
no effective rejoinder which can be made. Itistrue. The instances 
of scientific conception, the pursuit of relevant causes, isolation weigh- 
ing, testing, in contemporary economics are few and far between. 
One defense, perhaps, is that all this work is elementary exploration, 
that we are merely, after years of unprofitable effort, beginning to 
look freshly and unprejudicedly at the phenomena of economics. It 
is said that, to do this, the material must be approached entirely 
without bias, must, indeed, merely be revealed. This may be an 
idealization which has little or no reference to the manner in which 
intellectual work is done; but one frequently hears it recounted as 
explanation and defense. 

With this procedure fairly settled and accepted, and with wide 
factual exploration under way, there came, then, about a decade- 
and-a-half ago, a sudden furor over the psychological assumptions 
of economics. 

There had, for a long time, been a widening breach here which 
finally had grown scandalous. The psychologists had pursued ad- 
ventures into human nature which cast new doubt upon the whole- 
sale assumptions of simple and rational self-interest which lay at 
the foundation of classical economics. The new adventures in eco- 
nomics were, so far, of a sort which could ignore assumptions from 
other fields, such as psychology, because they were merely descriptive, 
in statistical terms, of certain social events such as annual production, 
the movements of prices, or levels of income. The time, however, was 
fast approaching when more would be necessary. Prediction was 
being demanded; and for this there were needed working theories of 
causal relations. There were great changes taking place in industry 
—the efficiency movement was gathering momentum. It was not 
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enough to measure results in goods. The human effects were insist- 
ently troubling. Further, changes in consumption were not suf- 
ficiently treated in the mere recording of them; their human signifi- 
cance could not be neglected. In these, and in many other specific 
fields, a range of forces and problems presented themselves for under- 
standing. Uneasiness concerning the adequacy of current economic 
investigation infected many of its practitioners, even, who were 
wholly persuaded of the need for new methods and who were en- 
gaged in the new type of research. 

Some economists, after surveying what psychological literature 
was available, felt that that science was insufficiently developed to be 
leant on. The economists, they said, would need to wait until psy- 
chology had advanced a good deal further before its conclusions could 
be trusted ; especially its various schools would have to settle among 
themselves some fatal quarrels. Some others among the economists 
took, almost from the first, an interesting line of approach. The 
economist, it was said, in investigating the behavior of groups faced 
with choices of goods or jobs, with the necessity of creating new 
standards of living, or with the new techniques of industry, was pre- 
paring the indispensable materials for a social psychology. And it 
was a ‘‘social psychology’’ which was needed. For this, the tools and 
procedures of the new economics were of a useful sort. The econ- 
omist could proceed with his descriptive efforts, confident that when 
he had gone far enough, his descriptions would be found to contain 
not only the materials for a scientific economics, but for an explora- 
tion of group behavior as well. 

There was, however, still a third group. These, in exploring the 
literature of psychology, were impressed by two general theories 
which seemed, at first, anyway, to throw a great new light on the 
mysteries of the human mind and to offer an adequate basis for a 
rebeginning in economics from a basically new angle. If, instead 
of beginning with complex results and collating them, the human 
unit could first be tackled, that would be starting at a defensibly 
logical place. Groups are made up of individuals, choice is an in- 
dividual matter, prices are filtered through individual minds. The 
first and most important thing to know, they said, is this mind. 
And here two theories were offered which seemed to carry a long 
way toward the explanation which was needed. One of these was 
Freudianism; the other was the theory of the instincts. But the 
two could easily be merged in one. The work of Freud and his fol- 
lowers could be thought of as a tour-de-force in one instinet category 
—that of sex. It contributed more than that single exploration: 
it, for instance, had as its chief postulate a hitherto only suspected 
“‘unconscious.’’? But none of its generalizations were antithetical 
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to the theory of instincts. For this doctrine held that human nature 
is properly described as a bundle of innate tendencies to action, over- 
laid, of course, by environmental modifications, but rather simply 
classifiable, and, because primitive and elementary, susceptible of 
rigorous analysis. It did not deny consciousness; it was even to be 
reconciled with most of the older associational psychology. And it 
seemed to present an explanation of many phenomena which, until 
then, had been utterly mysterious to social scientists. It is no wonder 
that its acceptance was immediate and wide once the literary task of 
putting the theory together had been successfully completed by 
McDougall.? 

When the structure of classical economic theory was designed, psy- 
chology as a field of independent research can hardly be said to have 
existed. There were certain necessary assumptions about human na- 
ture, but these were of a sort which had no more to recommend them 
than that they were drawn from the prevalent philosophical atmos- 
phere of the time. Their embodiment in particular works came as 
the result of excogitation rather than investigation. One man’s 
psychology was as good as another’s since everyone was free to gen- 
eralize his own nature.” 

Yet there were not many differences of opinion; and gradually 
there grew up a customary set of assumptions. Excogitation, even, 
in the neo-classicists, was not actively resorted to, partly because it 
was seen that a rather elaborate superstructure depended upon no 
vital change in the theory of motives, and partly because of neglect 
to explore the new learning which the psychologists were discovering. 
The old assumptions were merely accepted. Marshall and Clark, in 
their generation, seem to have been completely anesthetic to William 
James, for instance. But the generations which have followed have 
been, during their collegiate years, made aware of psychology. They 
have learned that excogitation concerning the human mind is at least 
as dangerous as a similar treatment of the interest rate. And there 
has been a growing impatience with the cavalier treatment older 
economists still accord the study of human nature, together with 
some amusement over the naive conclusions which still seem, to some 
older minds, sufficient. 

Yet these new economists themselves have not always seen any 


1 One of the minor mysteries in the wide acceptance of McDougall is why 
it should have been his book rather than that of William James, decades earlier, 
which caused these disturbances in allied fields such as economics. Perhaps 
James was too early to find a prepared audience; and yet his book was always 
in print, was still used as a text; and was certainly far superior as an intel- 
lectual feat. 

2 The remark that Adam Smith evidently thought there was a Scotchman 
under everyone’s vest was a profoundly critical epigram. 
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clear and usable psychological premises, nor have they found in psy- 
chological literature the basis for the fresh approach they wanted. 
There was a time when they thought they had it. And this was 
when Freudianism and McDougall’s version of the instinct theory 
broke upon the American intellectual horizon. The instinct theory 
seemed to have support in valid experimentation. Original tend- 
encies to act in fixed ways could be sorted out of the multifarious 
content of everyday behavior. And these tendencies could be 
grouped into relatively few categories which were conceived as the 
elements of human nature. Animals, children, even adults—with 
some forcing of situation—could be seen in the laboratory to act as 
they would act if these elements were accepted as ultimate. Further- 
more the brilliant and painstaking work of Freud and his colleagues 
seemed to establish something even more conclusive. If sex were 
thought of as elemental—one of the instincts—many at least of the 
functional disorders of men and women could be relieved by the de- 
rivative therapy. If sex were not elemental, it could be argued, cures 
could not happen. 

It was easy for the economist to accept this general theory of 
elements. It was not greatly different in its content or in the 
method it involved from familiar procedures in his own field and 
in others for which his traditional respect had never wholly failed. 
There had for a long time been an acceptance of elements as the 
basis for procedure in physics and chemistry ; and the results of these 
sciences were astonishingly fruitful in a practical way—which always 
appeals to one.with a social interest. But equally important, per- 
haps, it followed generally the ‘‘one thing at a time’’ method which 
had gained enormous prestige in the delicate and convincing hands 
of Marshall and Clark. ‘‘Other things being equal,’’ was an every- 
day phrase to a teacher from classical or neo-classical texts. The 
method of reasoning which held all else in suspense for the sake of 
manipulating reflectively one force after another, finally achieving 
a balanced synthesis, was in an entirely good tradition. True, there 
had been a growing controversy about ‘‘dynamics’’ and ‘‘statics,’’ 
in which the focal point of attack was the validity of reasoning from 
suspense to action. But such questions of purely theoretical import 
had never been thoroughly ventilated because of the separation, in 
economics, of theory and practice. This was a curious situation (it 
still persists to a certain extent) in which the opportunity for aca- 
demic activity kept alive ideas which might easily have been strangled 
in the world of events. For one could teach anything to passive 
students provided he talked or wrote sensibly about worldly affairs. 
But all economists, nearly, were, among other things, teachers; as 
such they had a certain reverence for the great tradition in which 
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they worked; and they felt quite rightly that no grander edifice of 
thought had ever been entrusted to human guardianship than the 
body of classical theory. This admiration was easily transferred 
to a similar enterprise in another field of which, at times, they felt 
the need. For it could not be denied that the economic scene was 
displaying pyrotechnics undreamed of in the books of the masters. 
Prosperity came on apace; machines were setting the dominant note 
of culture; human nature showed disconcerting aberrations under 
the stresses of change; old bonds were loosened, new pressures bore 
down tragically hard. Wars developed holocaustal economic fea- 
tures. Wages and standards rose. Social legislation involved none 
of the predicted catastrophes. Population obviously did not outrun 
the food supply. No one could escape certain lessons from all this. 
Especially the great codperative effort of the war gave the Anglo- 
Saxon world its first taste of collectivism on the grand scale. With 
a release of energies from the jealousy of class feeling and with 
capital freed from the restrictions of individual enterprise, the race 
showed itself capable of stupendous deeds. Where did all these new 
impulses originate? Was there some great secret in the organization 
of affairs which economists had entirely missed? 

The rediscovery of human nature coincided with events. Some- 
thing was needed and the theory which was ready to hand seemed 
as well-prepared by long gestation as Darwinism had seemed in its 
time. Since the ‘nineties Wundt, James, and various others had 
been at work. Miinsterberg, Prince, Dewey, all were discovered to 
have a common meaning. Cannon and Pavlov had achieved certain 
generalizations. All these various streams of vigorous thought could 
be simplified and compressed to the uses of the economist. The 
human body was a machine set to operate in certain ways. In the 
achieving of certain goals toward which these determined impulses 
persisted in flowing there was a pleasure which was nature’s reward. 
In failing to achieve there was pain, frustration, and mental disorder. 
Modifications could be had at a certain cost. Sublimation was in- 
vented ; it needed to be, for primitive action in a real world was ob- 
viously unsocial. Furthermore, the reflex could be conditioned, and 
was, which supplied a realistic basis for the somewhat mystic notions 
of the Freudians concerning the unconscious, the censor, the stream 
of consciousness, and the integrated personality. 

It is easy to see how, out of the brilliant mélange of new ideas, 
not only new ethical generalizations, but also the method for a new 
economics, could arise. If, as a matter of individual behavior, what 
was good and what was bad shifted so that there was implied almost 
a reversal of traditional morality, also there arose a notion of industry 
as one social mode of functioning, to be devoted henceforth to new 
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ideals. Industry ought perhaps to supply the world with goods, but 
equally important, it ought to supply its workers with a good life 
after the new pattern. It ceased to be a matter of urgency whether 
some individual enterprises were protected in their rights; what was 
more important was the efficiency with which the organization ful- 
filled its social functions. Furthermore, its goods were to be thought 
of in new ways—as the instruments of instinct exercise, or, in a 
later and less crude stage of the conception, as mechanisms for con- 
ditioning the reflexes of the individuals who used them.* 

If the remaking of economic theory could have been done over- 
night many, perhaps most, of its practitioners would have wanted 
to begin at this point with these ideas and rebuild its structure. As 
it was, time and the practical affairs of war intervened and not much 
was accomplished. It remains to be said, however, that there were 
those with different notions who felt that this was perhaps a mistaken 
starting point. Their break with classicism was further back; the 
new ideas of human nature failed to startle them greatly. Perhaps 
the core of their dissent and the starting place of reworking lay in 
a fundamental disbelief in the ‘‘one thing at a time’’ procedure. 
They believed in facts, but social facts. They conceived the world 
as a complex, actually-going mechanism, which had never been un- 
derstood because both the tools for work and the impulse to genuine 
analysis had been smothered in the velvety folds of classicism. One 
thing at a time was not good enough, because no one knew the im- 
portant things to choose as well as because other things never re- 
mained equal. The world moved, shifted; it was disconcerting pre- 
cisely because it was asked to stand still. The impulse was certainly 
a bold and courageous one which led certain pioneers to accept its 
complexity and its flux as the very subject-matter of their study. 
Courage was required also to persist in social orientation when there 
was an impressive shift toward individual analysis. One of them, 
at least, said at a time when almost no one knew what he meant, 
that the materials of the psychology which would be useful to econ- 
omists, were yet to be discovered, and that this was work which the 
economist would have to do for himself. 

The group of economists who felt this way about the contribution 
to economics which might come from the exploration of individual 
human nature is not to be confused with those who rejected, without 
any serious attempt to understand what it was all about, the new 
movement because, on the surface of things, it looked queer or be- 
cause its champions seemed to older and harder heads a bit over- 

8 Some ironical comment might be made upon the uses to which this new 
thought was turned by professional advertisers who were quite as quick as 


anyone in discovering the instincts. The predominance of sex in their appeals 
also shows their acceptance of Freud. 
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enthusiastic and over-ready to generalize. There was some recrim- 
ination. If the proponents of preliminary psychological exploration 
among the recesses of human nature poked fun at the naiveté of the 
unregenerate traditionalists, they, in their turn, suffered from certain 
jibes among which youth, ingratitude, and brashness could be dis- 
tinguished. It can now be seen, perhaps, that both had reason. The 
old tradition was dead on its feet. The new psychological approach 
was, at best, half-baked. Perhaps the wisest attitude for the tithe 
was that which rejected the current kind of individual approach and 
went out into the factories and market places with the new tools of 
their measuring craft, confident that a knowledge of human nature, 
in its social manifestations, would be added unto them. If what 
they learned there was less than they hoped, something of importance 
was certainly accomplished. 

It remains to be said that there were some results at least from 
this early individual attack. It failed to furnish the basis for the 
dominant economic method in the next decade; but it did have reper- 
cussions in special fields. The quality of work in the contemporary 
mode was one problem thrown into clear relief, and fatigue and 
strain began to be understood. There were others. Standards and 
levels of living, the family and its adjustments, wages and other in- 
comes, the uses of leisure—all these problems, though not new, ac- 
quired a new emphasis and orientation. The coming method of ap- 
proach may not have turned out to be by way of individual analysis, 
but not for a long time again would the individual be neglected as 
he had been in the past. He hitherto had had a puppet-like repre- 
sentation scarcely recognizable as human; he had at last come alive 
in economics. His welfare had become a desirable test of accuracy 
in theory as well as the end of economic policy. Just here there 
grew up a minor controversy which also had an importance in forcing 
a statement of aims. The group which accepted the complex of 
events as the starting point for analysis might seem, at first glance, 
to neglect the individual, to put social mechanics above welfare. 
They were peculiarly open to this criticism because of preoccupation 
with indexes of measurement in which the individual was seemingly 
quite as lost in abstraction as he had been in his classic representation. 
Their defense, so far as they made any, took the form of protest that 
even for the individual, his social relations are the most important 
determinants of health, prosperity, and happiness, and that unless 
these are understood the individual must remain a helpless wanderer 
in a waste of factories, machines, and market places. The end was 
individual welfare, but one does not necessarily begin where one 
hopes to end, especially if that method seems, on its face, to promise 
sterility. To study welfare is possibly to neglect the sources of 
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welfare, to confuse results with causes in a hopelessly futile gesture 
of sentiment. 

Thus justified to their own satisfaction, they went on with the 
work which by now is sufficiently well under way for some general- 
ization. It can be described most accurately as the careful arrange- 
ment of facts. It has been spoken of above as allied to history; and 
this is true also in the sense that nearly always it attempts to establish 
sequences or trends. It is frequently referred to as ‘‘quan- 
titative’’; which is to distinguish it from qualitative.* But its tem- 
poral nature is at least as significant as its handling of measured 
units. The two, in fact, march together. The sizes of the units con- 
sidered must be made as comparable as the interchangeable parts of 
modern machines; but the significance of correlation only appears 
when recurrence is established. Its greatest contribution is, perhaps, 
that it allows us to see, with a precision which is unique in our gen- 
eration, an abstract representation of what is happening. We are 
no longer permitted inaccurate comparisons of one time period 
with another. It is now possible to say exactly that this defined 
quantity has, during a given period, been enlarged or diminished. 
From this we can draw whatever conclusion we fancy; but we are 
not permitted to imagine these facts. This is, of course, an immense 
advantage to the economist since it sometimes succeeds in narrowing 
the areas of controversy. But it ought not to be concluded, as it 
sometimes is, that this measuring process accomplishes more than in 
reality it does.5 


Rexrorp G. TUGWELL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A REVIEW OF SOME RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE ON 
THE ESTHETIC MIND AND ESTHETIC ATTITUDE 


Asthetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. Max Desssom. Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke. 1923. Pp. viii + 433. 

System der Asthettk. Ernst Meumann. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 
1919. Pp. 144. 

Vom Kunstler und Seiner Seele. WitnHELM HAUSENSTEIN. Heidel- 
berg: Richard Weissbach. 1914. Pp. 94. 

Beitrage zur Phainomenologie des asthetischen Genusses. Morrtz 
GriceR. Halle a.d.S.: Max Niemeyer. 1913. Pp. 118. 
4No good distinction has ever been made here. Qualitative economics is 

presumably anything which is not quantitative. 
5 To be concluded in next issue, No. 18. 
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Das asthetische Bewusstseim. JOHANNES VOLKELT. Munchen: C. 
H. Beck. 1920. Pp. iv + 225. 

Lebensformen. Epuarp Sprancrer. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1925. 
Pp. xvi + 450. 


Dessoir discusses three theories regarding the nature of artistic 
creation, namely, the theory of illumination, the theory of enhance- 
ment, and the theory of technical comprehension. Illumination is 
a state of mystical vision which is unanalysable because it bears no 
resemblance to normal mental phenomena, and is usually explained 
as a power descending from on high upon some specially favored 
person. According to the theory of enhancement the artist is a 
superman with livelier imagery, stronger feeling, and far-reaching 
imagination. From the third point of view artistry consists in 
technical readiness—skillful hand, absolute pitch, ete.—industry, 
patience, thoughtfulness, and the gift to maintain a critical attitude 
towards one’s intimate fancies. These theories Dessoir shows to be 
mutually inclusive in that each stresses one period in the process of 
creative unfolding. Illumination is a period of storm and stress, a 
surge of feeling and passion that borders on physical pain, a fore- 
boding of the birth of an art work. The composer hears faint voices, 
but the meaning of their speech is yet vague. But in this faint 
augury he catches a glimpse of a promise to be fulfilled. The proc- 
ess of illumination is followed by that of conception. Conception 
is the moment when the urge for expression and the yet indefinite 
content have become united, when the longing of the poet has been 
verbalized and the mental picture of the painter has been colored. 
The inner images become expressionable, articulate, ripe, in the 
words of Croce, intuiziont espresse. It is peculiar that the activity 
engaged in during this period does not usually culminate in the 
anticipated result, but as the artist experiments with this and that, 
the unexpected emerges. The creative process is thus haphazard, 
but by no means without objective. If an objective were lacking no 
finished product could be forthcoming. The skirmishing about 
serves the purpose of fusing together the hitherto diverse elements. 
Dissociated images become a unified concept. The faggots are pre- 
pared, a spark is needed, and suddenly the full-grown drama or 
painting or musical composition emerges as if by magic. But this 
suddenness of conception is illusory. In reality the process was 
cumulative, and needed only the final impulse or touch. What the 
artist sees and hears incidentally under ordinary conditions assumes 
a new significance in the creative mood. Daily ordinary experiences 
bear artistic fruits when planted in the creative mind. But the 
artist himself can not tell with certainty what the outcome of his 
labor will be. Always there is the possibility of modification by new 
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concepts. When creative artists claim that their art work was con- 
ceived in its completeness at the very beginning they are mistaken. 
There are many pathways that deviate from the original starting 
point. The germinal idea may not only become modified, but may 
even be transformed into an opposite idea. A new experience may 
intervene that disrupts the old unity and constructs a new one, or 
the first form may persist, but later conceptions introduce a new 
content. It may also happen that anarchy enters and the work is 
never completed. 

Conception is followed in the usual sequence by a sketch, that is, 
the concept becomes objectified. But, in many cases, conception first 
becomes ripe in the sketch. Thus the musician who seeks inspira- 
tion by wandering aimlessly over the keyboard may thereby happen 
upon original motifs, and while the painter is playing with sketches 
he may be laying up treasures in heaven. The sketch stimulates the 
creative power. When the subjectively presented and the objec- 
tively represented approach each other, the fire of execution burns 
with a brighter flame. The painter conquers his goddess by paint- 
ing. Creation is dependent upon rendition. Thought becomes 
crystallized by writing or speaking. There is no ‘‘Raphael without 
hands.”’ 

The substance of the creative mind Dessoir finds in the will to 
create forms or the will to expression. A genius is a person whose 
life is actuated, in the words of Bergson, by ‘‘un élan, une initiative, 
une effort pour faire produire 4 la matiére quelque chose que, d’elle 
méme elle ne produirait pas.’’ Genius is possessed of an overwhelm- 
ing inner power. It is mentally pitched, so to speak, an octave 
above other persons. Ordinary scientific and artistic work plods 
along slowly and surely in a single direction, but the work of genius 
is tri-dimensional, drawing strength from left and right, and 
radiating above and below. Genius has the power to appropriate 
and organize in the highest degree whatever flows in its direction. 
It possesses a certain comprehensiveness of consciousness, an all- 
inclusive presence of mind, in that it commands a range of expe- 
rience and is able to differentiate the essential from the non-essential 
with a certainty that is beyond the ordinary person. Above all, 
genius has primitiveness, originality. Its creations are rooted in 
nature and life, while talent either imitates or takes its point of de- 
parture from older masters. Genius whirs about like a bird, seizes 
a crumb out of the abundance of life, and hurries with it into the 
quiet nest, to consume it at leisure. A work of art, the least as well 
as the best, is thus a reflection of the unique personality of its 
creator. It is, in truth, a personality, since it represents an inte- 
gration of diverse elements. It is a microcosm, and approaches the 
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macrocosm of that divine personality which is, according to pan- 
theism, the all-embracing substance. A work of art is divine in 
that it is as comprehensive as the universe, and yet remains personal. 

Another trait of genius is its pathological nature. Everything 
gieat has its origin in pathological manifestations, and is therefore 
taken to be pathological. The pregnant woman, if she were un- 
aware of her condition, would consider every one of her symptoms 
as a serious ailment. But these symptoms mean the birth of a child. 
Likewise the development of mental children involves a disturbance 
of the normal state, emotional disturbances, disturbances of the 
nervous system, which do not disappear until the idea is born. He 
who would renounce artistic or scientific creativeness for the sake of 
health is like the child who would rather have no teeth than undergo 
the pain of teething, and he who would designate higher mental 
activity as abnormal must likewise designate teeth as a disease, since 
teething is accompanied by pain and fever. And, since the pro- 
ductive person will not cease to think and create, he will not cease to 
suffer. The autobiographies of our great men speak a very distinct 
language. It is no exaggeration to speak of health as being an evil. 
It is certainly not an unconditioned good, and it is demonstrable that 
suffering and pain are essential companions of spiritual growth. 
The conclusion is therefore apparent. The average man, or James’ 
‘*tough-minded,’’ desires health above all, while to the creative- 
minded, bodily health is the least essential. The body is not to stand 
in the way of fruitful mental work. Mind does not soar when 
hemmed in by anxiety over every disturbance of bodily well-being. 
The psychopathologies of mental workers could be avoided if these 
workers would accept medical advice and cease their labors. The 
customary prescription of the moralist, ‘‘banish disease, need, and 
misery from the world, and you do well,’’ is unpleasantly naive. 
In the suffering of the mother man is born, and he is reborn in his 
own suffering. The world’s work is done by its invalids. 

A third trait of the creative mind is solitariness. All true artists 
‘are solitary, since their restless superabundance and their mental 
suffering separate them from the satisfied crowd. The significance 
of their existence lies in their work. The best that they have to 
give they do not bestow upon their neighbors or family, but upon 
their fellowmen and posterity. It is noteworthy that genius is little 
affected by contemporary occurrences that overwhelm the majority. 
The self that functions in the work of art is not a social self. The 
artist as such does not emanate from our ordinary world, and there- 
fore he asks of life nothing but peace to continue his work. Such 
natures are not useful in the common meaning of the term. He who 
lives in a super-personal world loses the ability to adjust himself 
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to the demands of the day, natural or social. Artistry and hus- 
bandry are natural, necessary antagonists. 

Meumann presents a critical summary of current studies on the 
nature of the creative mind and offers a theory of his own. He 
analyzes creative activity into three factors: (1) the motives of the 
activity ; (2) the steps in the creative process; (3) the skills that 
function in artistry as a whole and in the individual arts in par- 
ticular. 

According to Meumann every true art work is a product of an 
expression motive and a work motive. The expression motive arises 
from an intensely gripping esthetic experience creating a drive to 
express the experience, while the work motive leads the artist to give 
his experience the form of a permanent art work. 

We have it on the testimony of artists that some object which 
arouses a vivid emotional and imaginative response is the source of 
creative activity. This motive may also be supplied by some abstract 
artistic idea or an artistic problem. In single instances the sig- 
nificance of this experience may appear under various guises. It 
may excite immediate creation, or it may become effective after an 
interval of time has elapsed, or it may even be temporarily for- 
gotten and brought back to consciousness by some other experience, 
when it becomes creatively significant. Often the urge to creation 
is aroused by another work of art. At times the creative impulse is 
found during the period of execution, and it is typical of many 
artists that the concrete form for the embodiment of their ideas 
first comes to them in the process of execution. However, that does 
not alter the fact that an interesting and meaningful perception is 
the elemental and primary motive of artistic creation. 

But more significant for an understanding of artistry as such is 
an analysis of the work motive, which may also be called the motive 
for execution or form-giving, for while all persons are moved to 
give expression to feeling, only the artist feels the need to give his 
expression a permanent artistic form. This motive characterizes 
all art to such an extent that it may be considered as the uncondi- 
tional definition of artistry. The mere expressive urge is formless 
and planless, but the urge for representation, on the contrary, means 
the choice of a definite form, a delimitation of the form that the ex- 
pression is to assume. Art may, therefore, be defined as the repre- 
sentation in sensuous media of an emotional experience, the repre- 
sentation assuming the form of a permanent work of art. It is this 
motive that gives rise to the problem of artistic technique, for the 
artist must express his experience not by any chance representation, 
but in a manner that expresses adequately his feelings and the sig- 
nificance and wealth of his inner experience. This is attained only 
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when the representation re-evokes the specific meaning of the ex- 
perience, which can happen only when the experience is embodied 
in adequate form. 

The expression motive and the work motive bear a significant 
relationship to each other in that under certain conditions they are 
diametrically opposite in their influence upon art. The expression 
motive has wider possibilities than the work motive, so that the urge 
to embody experience in permanent artistic form curbs and limits 
the desire for expression, and vice versa, the desire for expression 
tends to interfere with the production of a unique art work in a 
strictly artistic form. It follows, therefore, that as either one or 
the other of these motives becomes predominant, a totally different 
kind of art will arise. The expression urge is formless, since it is 
primarily an elementary drive for expression, but the urge for 
representation demands a specific form. That is, so soon as the 
artist begins to represent his experience he is limited and bound in 
two ways: first, in the use of a definite material which limits the 
expression ; and second, in that every art form has its peculiar laws 
that the artist must follow if he is to succeed in that particular 
medium. Often the whole development of an artist is determined 
by these conflicting motives. An example of this is Richard Wagner. 
In his youth he was controlled by the operatic tradition of the pre- 
dominance of voice over instrument. Gradually he broke through 
this tradition because of inner necessity, and the instrumental super- 
seded the vocal, since he felt that the orchestra is capable of more 
varied expression than the voice. Arias and melodies of the opera 
are more and more displaced by the recitative, which approximates 
spoken language, and is therefore more plastic in expression than is 
melody. The opera thus became a music-drama, and consequently 
more expressive, but also more formless. Here we have an example 
in the development of an artist of the predominance of the expres- 
sion motive at the expense of the form-motive to attain greater ex- 
pressiveness. The expression motive thus seems to have a twofold 
significance in art: (1) it leads to the disruption and destruction of 
strict forms for the sake of uncurbed expression; and (2) it is at 
the same time a positive creative motive in that it drives the artist 
to enlarge the expressive medium of his art, which may result in the 
abandonment of old forms and the invention of new forms that give 
expression wider scope. The expression motive is thus the father 
of all forms and laws of technique, and a reforming, broadening, 
ereative principle, which must be kept within certain limits in order 
not to destroy its fruitful tendency in art development, while the 
form motive is a conservative element in art, and as such exerts a 
retarding influence if permitted to become one-sided and have full 
sway. 
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Hausenstein enumerates four attitudes toward the world, active, 
speculative, emotive, and contemplative. In the active, speculative, 
and emotive attitudes, either practical, intellectual, or transcenden- 
tal considerations intervene between subject and object. In the con- 
templative attitude nothing is present but pure form, the thing in 
itself. This is the attitude of the artist. He observes the world 
minus idea and minus will. He experiences objects in a state of 
pure perception. To him the world is an appearance with which 
he becomes identified. He has no desire to understand, only to 
experience directly and immediately. The world presents itself to 
him as a relationship of motions, vital energies, sounds and lights. 
And these he does not desire to explain, only to experience, to have 
them enter into him and he into them. In this respect his mind is 
superficial, but in another sense it is profound. This naked outer 
world can stir in him great depths of feeling of which the non- 
esthetic mind knows naught. It can stir him more deeply than any 
scientific discovery, political sensation, industrial upheaval, or social 
disaster. It is the special endowment of the creative mind to en- 
counter form in everything within experience. Form is impressive, 
affective appearance. Whenever space, or color, or line becomes 
significant, form is experienced. Esthetic contemplation then means 
not simply visual experience, seeing with the eye, but mental ex- 
perience, seeing with the mind. But mental experience not in the 
sense of knowledge, but as a vision, a sensing in the actual present 
of a potential ideal. It is the vision which constitutes the creative 
urge, the desire to present the ideal through the actual. The artist 
is nervous, restless, impatient, due to the driving power of the vision 
of a mystical otherworld which he seeks to objectify in a work of 
art. 

Geiger presents us with a careful study of the nature of esthetic 
enjoyment, which he treats as a special form of enjoyment in 
general. 

Enjoyment belongs to the life of desire, but all desire is not 
enjoyment. When I am relieved of a pressing duty the feeling I 
experience is satisfaction of desire, but not one of enjoyment. 
Again, my joy on seeing a friend whom I wanted to see is a satis- 
faction of a desire, which is quite different from the enjoyment I 
experience from a theatrical performance. Both enjoyment and 
desire have an objective reference: I enjoy a melody and rejoice 
over the arrival of a friend. But there is a difference. The joy 
over the arrival of a friend is motivated by my desire to see him 
because I like him. But enjoyment knows naught, beyond its im- 
mediate object, or something that motivates it. In enjoyment, the 
only relevant question concerns its basis and its cause, but not its 
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motive. Enjoyment is a motive-less experience, while desire is 
motive-full. But because enjoyment is motive-less does not mean 
that it is baseless or groundless. Thus my enjoyment of a certain 
wine has its basis in its mildness, and my enjoyment of a picture 
lies in its composition, coloring, content, or drawing. But the 
ground for the enjoyment lies within the object of feeling itself, 
while in motivated experiences it lies outside the object. 

The enjoyment of art is motiveless—its cause lying nowhere 
outside the art object. This does not mean that there is no motive 
for the striving after esthetic enjoyment. Thus catharsis, esthetic 
repose, escape from daily routine, self-forgetfulness, are all motives 
for the striving for art, but they are not the motive for the enjoy- 
ment. The prevailing theory that art is play, in that both are ends 
in themselves, suffers from this confusion between the motive for 
enjoyment and the motive for the striving after enjoyment. It is 
not true that play and art are ends in themselves, or that art and 
play cease to be such when used as means towards an end. The 
fact is rather that the enjoyment of play and art is its own motive, 
and not that art and play are ends in themselves. 

This motivelessness of enjoyment holds true not only for play 
and art, but likewise for the enjoyment of love, rest, sport, revenge, 
that is, every form of enjoyment. Enjoyment, so long as it lasts, 
is self-sufficient. All enjoyment, whether esthetic or not, has no 
bearing upon the world of daily life, excepting that it may be 
either interrupted or destroyed by external conditions. Enjoyment 
comes and goes with the object of enjoyment, and the deepest 
esthetic enjoyment is, in this sense, an experience unique in life. 

But what are the special and specific traits of esthetic enjoy- 
ment in contrast with other enjoyments? Does the difference lie 
only in the object or is it in the nature of the experience itself ? 

Esthetic enjoyment must be accepted as covering a wider field 
of experience than that circumscribed by objects of beauty or those 
possessing esthetic value. One can enjoy esthetically the taste of 
food without the food having any esthetic worth. The esthetic en- 
joyment of an esthetic object is specifically different from that of 
objects which in themselves are lacking in esthetic worth, but which 
ean be esthetically enjoyed. The difference, however, is in the 
sphere of esthetic enjoyment itself. Geiger is concerned with the 
nature of esthetic enjoyment in general, inclusive of everything 
which can be esthetically enjoyed, whether beautiful or not. 

Esthetic enjoyment is an attitude of contemplation. Contempla- 
tion is a unique attitude between subject and object. It is a passive, 
non-analytical, distant attitude, one in which the object is observed 
fully, but not speculated about. ‘‘Distancing’’ is an essential trait 
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of contemplation, in that passivity means that the subject observes 
the object without penetrating into it. In this state the object can 
be enjoyed dispassionately. When I partake of wine and enjoy its 
aroma and taste, my attitude is distanced in contrast with my 
drinking water when thirsty. Here we have one trait of esthetic 
enjoyment, since not all enjoyments are contemplative, as, for 
instance, sports, when the enjoyment is in the activity, and the self 
is sunk in the activity. Since an object of contemplation or of en- 
joyment is lacking, there is no contemplation. This suggests that 
vision and hearing are preéminent esthetic senses since the objects 
of these senses are most subject to distancing. In cases of inner 
concentration, as in drinking the water, there is no enjoyment of 
object, but enjoyment of a state of being. Inner concentration 
therefore never yields true esthetic enjoyment, even when the ob- 
ject is a work of art, since the concentration is not on the unique 
qualities of the object, but on moods or mental processes aroused 
by the object. Popular enjoyment of art is mostly not esthetic en- 
joyment at all. It is self-enjoyment, not art enjoyment. Such en- 
joyment may be pseudo-esthetic, but it is not esthetic enjoyment 
of art. But a distinction should be drawn between inner concentra- 
tion upon a feeling and inner concentration in a feeling. In the 
latter I am lost in the feeling, and this loss of self in the feeling, is 
my enjoyment of it. In the former case, on the other hand, I 
assume an attitude towards the feeling, which thereby becomes an 
object of contemplation. This concentration in a feeling is outside 
the esthetic realm. To use a work of art as a means of self hyp- 
notism or intoxication is not an esthetic activity. Opium or wine 
would do as well. In concentration upon a feeling, however, there 
is some distancing, and consequently possibilities for esthetic enjoy- 
ment. The principle follows therefore that where observation par- 
takes in the widest sense of distancing there lies the realm of 
esthetic enjoyment, whether the observation be of objects, or of 
inner experiences, like moods or feelings. The enjoyment of play 
and sport have as little of distancing as the enjoyment of bodily 
feelings or loss in inner experience, and hence are not esthetic en- 
joyments. 

But there is distancing that is not esthetic. Indifferent scanning 
is not contemplation. Contemplation involves more than empty 
distancing of objects. The object must be grasped intensively even 
if it is distanced. 

There is another important phase of esthetic enjoyment, one 
which constitutes the very essence of esthetic contemplation, namely, 
that the object of enjoyment must be grasped in its fullness of color 
and form, as well as object. When I look at a tree I see not only 
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color and form, but also the tree as object. But if I think only of 
the object, tree, it is not before me in its fullness, since it lacks color 
and form. The complete object is before me only when the sensory 
and perceptual elements of the experience are present. Ordinarily 
we say ‘‘I see a man’”’ and not ‘‘I see the colors and forms of a man.”’ 
But if we ask ourselves whether the man also gives us esthetic en- 
joyment, whether he is beautiful or ugly, we notice that, whereas 
before asking this question we saw the object, man, immediately in 
the visual data given us, now we dwell on the sensory data and are 
interested in the fullness, completeness of the experience and not 
only in the ‘‘what’’ that appears in the fullness. Formerly I saw 
the man through the colors and forms, now I see the colors and forms, 
but the colors and forms of a man. Here lies the essential differ- 
ence between ordinary and esthetic observation. To see a part and 
not the whole is not esthetic contemplation. Moral, political, and 
religious implications of a work of art are for this reason outside 
esthetic consideration. 

We have, then, two traits of esthetic contemplation in distance 
and fullness, distance excluding one set of enjoyments from the 
esthetic field, namely, enjoyment of self-activity, enjoyment of 
acquisition, of relationship, and fullness excluding the enjoyment 
of an object as such. Contemplation is therefore an inner attitude 
towards objects, a form of perception, and not of enjoyment. 

The question now arises as to the effect produced by esthetic 
contemplation upon enjoyment, whether it creates unique traits of 
enjoyment that are lacking in other forms of enjoyment. 

If we compare the enjoyment of a glass of wine when we are 
thirsty with its taste in pure contemplation we note that in thirst 
the enjoyment is more intense, passionate, but unconscious, Jess 
pointed. Object and enjoyment become fused as an experience. 
The enjoyment is lost in the drinking. But in esthetic enjoyment 
it is the enjoyment that is predominant and vivid. Esthetic en- 
joyment is thus conducive to enhanced living. This is due to the 
factor of distancing. The second factor, fullness, means that the 
outer layer of the world of objects fades from perception so that 
enjoyment is directly and immediately connected with its object. 
The pleasure is objectified. When observation is directed on the 
object itself, for instance, on the religious content of a poem, this 
fullness is missed, and what is grasped of the object is mediated by 
that which gives me the object. 

A third trait of enjoyment in esthetic contemplation is that it is 
disinterested. Esthetic enjoyment is never conditioned upon the 
actual existence of an object, since such enjoyment is as possible in 
imaginary as in real objects. Esthetic enjoyment is thus free of 
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will, that is, desire for possession of the object enjoyed. There are 
two types of interest, disinterested interest, and interested interest. 
In the latter, the interest is not so much in the object per se as in 
the object itself. Esthetic enjoyment is not minus interest, then, 
but minus interested interest. In the sense, therefore, that in 
esthetic enjoyment the relationship between the object and the self 
is disinterested, the enjoyment is disinterested. Esthetic enjoyment 
may create a desire for possession, but neither the desire for pos- 
session, nor the possession itself, is the cause of the enjoyment. 

Esthetic enjoyment, in sum, is the disinterested contemplation 
of the fullness of objects. 

Volkelt devotes a volume to an examinattion of Einfiihlung in 
relation to esthetics. Einfiihlung is not an exclusively esthetic con- 
cept, but functions in all life situations. Again, Einfiihlung does 
not exhaust all problems of esthetics, nor are all esthetic problems 
Einfiihlung problems. Einfiihlung bears more directly on esthetic 
observation and enjoyment than on artistic creation, since creation 
has aspects which differ essentially from Hinfiihlung. 

Esthetics has four basic norms, each of which has an Einfiihlung 
aspect. The first norm is that of the unity of form and content with 
which Einfiihlung is most closely associated. In daily life Ein- 
fiihlung is superficial, evanescent, incomplete, while in esthetic ex- 
perience it must be of the finest, purest, all-sided penetration. The 
observed object must appear as animated in all parts and on all 
sides in the highest possible degree. The fourth norm, which is the 
organic unity of the esthetic object, does not bear very directly 
on Einfiihlung, only that the organization of parts presents aspects 
of Einfiihlung. There are strivings which find an outlet in the con- 
trasts and harmonies of organization. But the essence of organiza- 
tion is not Einfiihlung. The second norm is completely independ- 
ent in origin of Einfiihlung, namely, the humanly significant con- 
tent. Its source is not Einfiihlung, but knowledge and judgment of 
human affairs. Although, however, Einfiihlung is not its source, 
significant content obtains its esthetic coloring from Einfiihlung. 
The third norm is least connected with Einfiihlung, namely, the 
illusory character of esthetic reality. Here a transformation occurs 
in the relationship of our feeling to reality of the nature of an un- 
loading, an emancipation. Einfiihlung has no part in this trans- 
formation since the feeling of emancipation is projected into the 
esthetic object, and is located in the object. In Einfiihlung a cer- 
tain content is imposed on the object, while here reality is trans- 
formed, translated into the illusory. 

What is the relationship between the transformed reality and 
actual reality? That is, what is the nature of the esthetic mental 
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state that is brought about from the relationship between the con- 
eretely organized material of art and its represented content. It 
is apparent that stone, metal, wood, etc., are not the stuff in which 
represented objects have their true being. In esthetic experience 
the sensory qualities of the art work, such as color and space, re- 
main unchanged. But the perceptual qualities assume a different 
reality character. The portrait has an essentially different reality 
character from the living person. It looks real, but it is not. The 
sensory qualities of a work of art convey the impression of a trans- 
formed reality. 

The reality of art can only be suggested and intimated. In 
contrast with ordinary reality, art reality is more ideal, more spir- 
itual, subtle, soaring. A trait of art reality is thus that it never 
gives the impression of actual reality. It is never mistaken for 
actual reality, but always has the effect of being a created reality. 
It is the creation of the artist in its uniqueness of individuality that 
strikes the attention of the observer. The feelings experienced in 
the attitude are fused with those of the artist and his product, so 
that the feelings vary with the artist and the art work. 

The art impression is not aerial. It is not unreal in contrast to 
what is ordinarily considered as real. Nor is it a delusion. The 
aim of art is not to delude, rather it strives to give a reality which 
grows out of the inner condition of art in general and some special 
art in particular. This unique quality of esthetic reality is not 
limited to art objects, but also holds for esthetic impressions obtained 
from natural objects. 

The esthetic consciousness has thus for its characteristic trait 
that it manifests this transformation of reality. First for the 
esthetic consciousness objects exist as expressionable. The sensory 
object becomes the embodiment of feelings in that the feelings are 
objectified and belong to the sensory aspects of the object. Thus 
what is observed receives a unique quality of expression difficult to 
describe. We see not only that which is before us, but also a certain 
ideal element, which adheres in a non-sensory manner to the directly 
apprehended object. The object thus receives an enrichment of 
content. This quality creates a sympathetic excitation in the sub- 
ject. In esthetic contemplation, in spite of the exclusion of self- 
consciousness, there is the feeling that I am one with the expressive 
quality, that I swing along with it. Second, the esthetic object pos- 
sesses the character of representation, of appearance, of immaterial- 
ity. This constitutes the quality of transformation into the ideal, 
the spiritual. The subjective phase of this quality is the conscious- 
ness of the non-corporeal nature of the art material and the disin- 
terestedness of what is represented by it. This consciousness is im- 
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plicit. Only in so far as the observer deliberately takes thought of 
what is actually objective in the experience does he become con- 
scious of the non-corporeal and disinterested factors. In fact, the 
attitude is destroyed whenever the observer is explicitly conscious 
of these elements. The esthetic consciousness as a whole belongs 
to the realm of implicit consciousness. 

Spranger draws a distinction between the economic, theoretic, 
social, practical, religious, and esthetic egos. The esthetic self is 
a dream-self which merges itself with objects, whether real or 
imaginary. This self has its habitation not only in its own body, 
but finds a more extensive home in the world about it. This merg- 
ing is not necessarily a process of personification of nature, a reading 
of one’s ordinary self into an object, in the sense of Lipp’s Ein- 
fiihlung. It is not the corporeal self that is present in objects 
esthetically experienced, but predominantly a psychic self. Thus, 
the brightness of a red in an object is not our brightness, but some- 
thing brighter which radiates from the object and which blends with 
our self. In the esthetic state the mind imposes upon objects mental 
qualities, and thus expands them into a functioning dream-self 
within the confines of its conflict with the outer world. 

Spranger summarizes the substance of the esthetic experience in 
the formula ‘‘formed impression-expression.’? By impression is 
meant a sensory or imaged object affectively experienced. Ex- 
pression is the material presentation of the enlarged mental con- 
tent of the experience. Form means the harmonious state between 
the objective and subjective factors, a fusion of percept and feeling. 
It is the province of esthetics to ascertain the border line between 
the object as such, and the attributes imposed upon the object by 
mind, which constitutes the esthetic element of the experience and 
out of which works of art are born. The basic nature of this ex- 
perience is to be ascertained by contrasting it with those of the 
theoretic, economic, and religious activities. 

The esthetic attitude is free of desire. It is a pure mental 
adventure in the manifoldness of a real or imaginative universe. 
The reaction to the world of realities is intense, but through the 
power of imagination the esthetic mind constructs a veil through 
which the daily contacts are sifted, so that even pain and sorrow 
are transformed into joy and pleasure. The esthetic experience 
creates a unique content for mental life. The esthetic type of per- 
son forms all his impressions into expression, and it is only out of 
such temperaments that works of art arise. 

Three types of esthetic-minded persons are distinguishable. 
There are persons who give themselves up with affective intensity 
to external impressions. They are experience-hungry. They flit 
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lightly from impression to impression, inhaling their aroma indis- 
criminately. These are the impressionists. Others, again, live an 
intense inner-feeling life, giving all experiences their own sub- 
jective coloring. These are the clear-cut subjective natures: ex- 
pressionists. But it is only when both impression and expression 
are thoroughly balanced that we have persons of inner form, truly 
plastic natures. In these persons the inner unfolding is at the 
same time also an accumulation of impressions, and theirs is the 
truly esthetic nature, to be distinguished from mere knowledge or 
technical skill. Their very life is an art work. They are form, 
beauty, harmony, as such. 

What is the difference between this inner artist and the actually 
creative artist? The latter is at the same time more and also less 
than the former. He is more in that he possesses the power of 
materially objectifying his experience in color, tone, or poetic image. 
He is less since, by the very nature of his activity, he is limited to 
one channel of expression, as a piece of sculpture, a poem, a drama, 
a dance, or a song. His inner life is thus cramped, and he even 
harbors an insatiable thirst to express himself in one supreme work 
of art, in which he seldom succeeds. Most artists remain in a 
single limited state in which either impression or expression pre- 
dominates. 

The esthetic mind differs from the scientific mind, in that it re- 
tains an animistic attitude towards nature. All of organic nature 
appears to be dominated by an.inner creative urge, actuated by an 
immanent purpose that appears to be of the nature of mind. It is 
distinguished from the economic mind, in that the beautiful and the 
useful are sharply distinguished. Whoever identifies the beauti- 
ful with the useful, whether as moral or technical, pleasurable or 
instructive, destroys its pure essence. The esthetic mind is either 
indifferent or helpless when confronted by economic considerations. 
But in another sense the esthetic person lives a balanced, economic 
life. Periods of enthusiasm are followed by periods of resignation. 
He seeks full and varied experiences and does not limit himself to 
intellectualizing life. But an attitude of expansion needs to be 
balanced by one of restraint. A stoic tendency, the Pathos of Re- 
straint, therefore marks the esthetic type of person. Socially, the 
interest of the esthetic person in his own kind is not ethical or moral, 
but as objects of esthetic experience. The out-and-out esthete is 
predominantly erotic, in the Platonic sense. The psychic relation- 
ship between the sexes, when physical sexuality does not obtrude 
itself, is generally esthetic, in that completion of the self is attained 
by a fusion of object and subject. The one is incomplete without 
the other. But the content of such a union transcends the esthetic 
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moment, bordering on the religious experience in its universality. 
The pure esthete is too much influenced by imagination in his social 
contacts. Faithfulness and helpfulness mean nothing to him minus 
attraction and charm. For the economic phases of society he has 
no taste. Nor does he know human beings realistically. Oscar 
Wilde, for instance, values socialism only as a means towards 
esthetic individualism. Such a condition, however, is possible only 
in the world of imagination created by art. In art the self attains 
untrammeled realization. Only in a condition of free union is man 
beautiful. That is his destiny, to be beautiful. The concern of 
the state is the useful; that of the individual is the beautiful. 

The feeling of strength that the scientist experiences in his pos- 
session of knowledge, the esthetic person feels in the consciousness 
of his individuality and personality. And just as the scientist ex- 
presses this strength by his control of nature, so the artistic individ- 
ual exercises his strength in the influence he exerts upon others 
through his creations. The esthetic person is an aristocrat and 
individualist. He withdraws from people and becomes self-suffi- 
cient so soon as the province of his personality is trespassed upon 
by others. When the esthetic person fails to maintain this reserve 
and becomes entangled in matters of state, it is an indication that 
he has no ‘‘sense’’ for the exclusiveness of his realm. Even the 
state the esthetic person considers, esthetically. Under favorable 
conditions the state is a form, under unfavorable conditions a fetter. 
Therefore he is a liberal who would limit the authority of the state, 
or even an anarchist who holds the state as superfluous. He wishes 
to live in keeping with the inner law of his own nature. He needs 
room for growth and self-unfoldment, and finds freedom only in 
an organic development from inside out. He is therefore inclined 
towards the liberalism of an esthetic social order rather than one 
ruled by a Kantian categorical imperative. He dreams, as did 
Hyperion, of a theocracy of beauty. 

In theology the esthetic mind has no interest; it has a religion of 
beauty. The world represents unity and variety, God is a creative 
energy, the universe a harmony and a sea of beauty. The religious 
state is to be identified with this harmony; blends with it. In its 
cosmology the esthetic mind is thus preéminently platonic. Re- 
ligion is the love of beauty. Beauty is holiness. Thus beauty be- 
comes a metaphysical cosmic principle. It is not mere shadow, 
illusion, but the substance of reality, the underlying kernel of raw, 
unformed, ugly appearances. Even suffering, death, and sickness 
are clothed in poetic garb. Thus Oscar Wilde called Christ the 
esthetician of the soul. 

The will to form is thus the essential] trait of the esthetic mind. 
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It is actuated by an urge to objectify the imaginative self. Its ob- 
jective is self-realization, self-completion, self-gratification. 
Max ScHOEN. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by Norman 
Kemp Smita. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1929. xiii+ 
681 pp. 


All English-speaking students of Kant will be profoundly grate- 
ful that so distinguished a Kantian scholar as Professor Kemp Smith 
should have undertaken, and achieved so successfully, the arduous 
task of a fresh translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The 
older translations, those of Meiklejohn and Max Miiller, leave much 
to be desired. As Professor Kemp Smith remarks in his Preface, 
‘*both Meiklejohn and Max Miiller laboured under the disadvantage 
of not having made any very thorough study of the Critical Philos- 
ophy.’’ Meiklejohn’s translation had the great merit of being in a 
clear and flowing English; its chief defects were that accuracy was 
often sacrificed to literary style and that only the second-edition 
version of the Critique was translated, the first edition variants be- 
ing wholly ignored. Max Miiller improved on Meiklejohn by adding, 
in the form of supplements, a translation of the passages in the 
second edition which constituted additions to, or alterations from, 
the first edition. He also strove for greater accuracy by keeping 
more closely to the original text. But the resulting style was un- 
fortunate ; the reader was never allowed to forget that he was read- 
ing a translation, and was often led to attribute to Kant a far more 
labored and clumsy mode of expression than was really just. Nor 
was Max Miiller ideally accurate, as, to cite a single instance, in his 
translation of Erscheinungen as ‘‘phenomena”’ instead of ‘‘appear- 
ances.”’ 

Professor Kemp Smith has succeeded admirably in overcoming 
the weaknesses of his predecessors, and his translation will un- 
doubtedly be accepted as the definitive English rendering of the 
Critique. To begin with, the smoothness of the translation is in 
itself a notable achievement, best appreciated by comparing Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith’s English with that of most other translators of 
Kant’s writings, or studying the original German with an eye to 
the translator’s problems. In the second place, the translation cor- 
responds with remarkable closeness to the text. Indeed, the fre- 
quency with which the structure of a long and involved German 
sentence has been preserved without loss of clarity or lapse into 
awkward English is worthy of special comment and congratulation. 
On occasion, of course, the difference between the German and the 
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English idiom has necessitated a resort to paraphrase, as for in- 
stance on p. 43, where the term Erkenntnisse is translated ‘‘modes 
of knowledge,’’ our word ‘‘knowledge”’ lacking a plural form. But 
even in such eases the translator has faithfully indicated in a foot- 
note the ‘‘liberty’’ which he has taken. A third characteristic of 
the translation calls for somewhat more detailed comment. It is 
clear that Professor Kemp Smith has always aimed at giving the 
English reader an intelligible account of Kant’s thought and has 
not been content merely to translate with mechanical precision the 
succession of words and phrases. Now this endeavor is frought with 
unusual difficulties in the case of Kant, for Kant’s sentences are 
habitually long, often inexcusably involved, and occasionally even 
grammatically faulty. In addition to this, however, the translator 
himself calls attention, in his Preface, to another type of problem 
which offers an even greater difficulty. ‘‘There are sentences,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘which, to judge by their irregular structure and by the 
character of their constituents, must have owed their origin to the 
combination of passages independently written and later com- 
bined. . . . [Kant] had, it would seem, in collating different state- 
ments of the same argument, inserted clauses into sentences that 
were by no means suited for their reception. In such cases I have 
not attempted to translate the sentences just as they stand. Were 
the irregularities retained, they would hinder, not aid, the reader in 
the understanding of Kant’s argument. The reader would not, in- 
deed, be able to distinguish between them and possible faultiness in 
the translator’s English. Nor would it be practicable to retain them, 
with the addition of explanatory notes; the notes would have to be 
too numerous, and would be concerned with quite trivial points. .. . 
In the translation itself nothing is being sacrificed that is mate- 
rially worth retaining.’’ Now there can be no question that a good 
translation should not contain misleading and ambiguous sentences. 
Yet certain students of Kant may be doubtful as to the possible re- 
sults of this interpretative policy which the translator says he has, 
on occasion, adopted, for there are some who, despite the weight of 
evidence and argument offered in A Commentary to ‘Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason’, and despite the impressive support of such scholars 
as Adickes, find themselves unable to share Professor Kemp Smith’s 
belief in the radical inconsistency of the various ‘‘stages’’ and 
‘*neriods’’ into which he has analyzed the Critique, and unwilling 
to ascribe to Kant so complete a blindness to the interrelationship of 
the various portions of his own work. Those who feel thus may per- 
haps be apprehensive lest the beliefs of the commentator may have, 
on occasion, unconsciously colored the judgment of the translator. 
This fear has been mentioned here because it was awakened in my 
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mind by the statements of Professor Kemp Smith which have been 
quoted and because a further examination of the translation leads 
me to believe that such anxiety is groundless. Though Professor 
Kemp Smith does not mention any specific passages which he has 
been forced to interpret in the manner indicated, it is obvious that 
extreme care has been taken to translate each sentence not so much 
in the light of the larger argument, regarding which interpretations 
might differ, but rather with reference to the particular passage in 
which the sentence occurs; it is also clear that all the more important 
‘‘liberties’’ which the translator has felt himself compelled to take 
have been conscientiously noted, by means of square brackets or 
footnotes. At least, I have been unable to find any passages whose 
rendering I care to criticize; I have, on the other hand, found re- 
peatedly that the new translation keeps closer to the German than do 
either Max Miiller’s of Meiklejohn’s. It may be added that Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith has frequently departed from his own earlier 
translation of those passages of the Critique which he quotes in his 
Commentary, but always, it would seem, in order still more closely 
to approximate to the form and wording of the German sentence. 

The text used is that of the second edition with all first-edition 
variants fully translated and printed, either at the bottom of the 
page or, in the case of the sections on ‘‘The Transcendental Deduction 
of the Categories’’ and ‘‘The Paralogisms of Pure Reason,’’ in the 
main text preceding the version of the second edition. This solu- 
tion of the problem of how to take account of both editions is a 
happier one than Max Miiller’s use of supplements at the end of the 
volume. Dr. Raymond Schmidt’s edition of the text of the Critique, 
published in 1926, has been made the basis of the translation. This 
edition constitutes a careful reconstruction of the original first and 
second editions of the Critique, a reconstruction made in the light of 
the numerous editions and of the voluminous body of textual criti- 
cism which have appeared since the Critique was first published. 
The more important of Schmidt’s footnote references to alternative 
readings reappear as footnotes in the translation. The paging of 
the original first and second editions is indicated in the margin. 
A full index, lacking in previous translations, is a welcome addition 
which should prove of the greatest value. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE JOUNRAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

Mrs. Susanne K. Langer of Radcliffe College, who reviewed my 
book, The Logic of Events, in this JouRNAL, Volume XXVII, pp. 361- 
363, gave a criticism entirely impressionistic and unanalytic. Un- 
fortunately she has, and conveys, a decidedly false impression of my 
book. 

The main point of her criticism is that I attempted ‘‘ to reconcile 
the phenomenology of the spirit with the principles of mathematics’’ 
and failed, since this task is absurd. I did nothing of the sort. At 
the time when I wrote my book (which is my doctor’s thesis) in 1927 
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I did not know enough about the principles of mathematics to under- 
take such a presumptuous task. I did not quote the theories of the 
principles of mathematics ‘‘in support of this [ie., my] modified 
Hegelianism.’’ Anyone who takes the pains to read my book atten- 
tively can see that my criticism of the logical atomism is rather ad- 
verse. Nor am I a Hegelian (see my criticisms of Hegelianism on 
pp. 68, 84, 90, 97 ff.) as Mrs. Langer believes. What might have 
misled her is my contention that the logical and ontological forms 
are identical and that the logical forms do not subsist independently 
of mind. Though Hegel would agree with this, some of the Cam- 
bridge logicians also would, hence the view does not commit me to 
Hegelianism. For example, W. E. Johnson believes that a proposi- 
tion, though distinct from judgment, does not subsist or exist apart 
from the latter. Whitehead also believes that eternal objects do not 
subsist by themselves, but are either manifested in events or enter- 
tained by God’s mind. Incidentally, the method of Whitehead’s 
philosophy is not so entirely different from mine as my reviewer 
would have it. Process and Reality would show her, if she under- 
stood it, that there is a good deal of metaphysics and what she calls 
‘*philosophical logic’’ in Whitehead. 

The second main criticism of Mrs. Langer is that I forgot that the 
same words have different meaning when used by Hegelians and by 
contemporary Cambridge philosophers. I do not think that I over- 
looked this difference. At least Mrs. Langer does not show that I 
did, being content with an unsupported general statement. And I 
doubt very much whether she could justify her statement. The 
reason I doubt it is that the only two points of her criticism which 
she supported by page references show that she did not understand 
me. 

First, she referred to page 61 as exemplifying a confusion of 
‘‘generalization with abstraction.’’ There is nothing directly said 
either about generalization or about abstraction on this page. 

Secondly, she referred sarcastically to page 69 where I say that 
‘* revelation is an addition to the logical ground as such.’’ Taken 
out of the context this sounds mystical and absurd. But in the con- 
text my meaning is perfectly clear. By revelation I mean a mani- 
festation of logical implication in an act of inference. This latter is 
added in the sense of being extraneous to the logical ground (i.e., 
implication) and not in the sense of increasing its logical force. 

It is these inaccuracies in the only two cases where Mrs. Langer 
attempted to substantiate her criticism that lead me to regard her 
review as impressionistic. 


A. P. UcHENKO. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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